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HE feast of Pentecost, that glorious birthday of the 

Church of Christ, is to Our mind, dear children of 
the whole world, a welcome and auspicious occasion 
and one full of high import on which to address to you 
in the midst of the difficulties and strife of the present 
hour a message of love, encouragement and comfort. 

We speak to you at a moment when every energy and 
force, physical and intellectual, of an ever-increasing 
section of mankind is being strained to a degree and 
intensity never before known beneath the iron, inexor- 
able law of war; and when from other radio aerials are 
going forth words full of passion, bitterness, division 
and strife. 

But the aerials of the Vatican Hill, ground dedicated 
to be the uncontaminated source of good tidings and of 
their beneficent diffusion throughout the world from the 
place of martyrdom and the tomb of the first Peter, can 
transmit only words animated with the consoling spirit 
of that preaching with which, on the first Pentecost day 
as it came from the lips of Saint Peter, Jerusalem re- 
sounded and was stirred. 
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It is a spirit of burning apostolic love, a spirit which, 
conscious of no more vivid desire to holier joy than that 
of bringing all, friends and enemies, to the feet of the 
Crucified One of Calvary, to the tomb of the glorified 
Son of God and the Redeemer of the human race, to 
convince all that only in Him and in the truth taught by 
Him and in the love which He, doing good to all and 
healing all, taught by His example, even to sacrificing 
Himself for the life of the world, can there be found 
true salvation and lasting happiness for individuals and 
for peoples. 

In this hour, pregnant with events that are known only 
to the divine counsels which rule the story of nations 
and watch over the Church, it is for Us, beloved chil- 
dren, a source of sincere joy and gratification in letting 
you hear the voice of your common father to call you 
together, so to speak, in a world-wide Catholic meeting 
so that you may experience and enjoy in the bond of 
peace that “one heart” and “one soul” (Acts iv:32) 
which held together under the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit the Faithful of Jerusalem on Pentecost Day. 


GRATEFUL FOR THE RADIO 


As the circumstances created by the war make direct 
living contact between the Supreme Pastor and his 
flock in many cases difficult, We greet with all the more 
gratitude this most expedite bridge which the inventive 
genius of our age throws across the ether in a flash to 
unite across mountains, seas and continents every 
corner of the earth. 

And thus what for many is a weapon of war becomes 
for Us a heaven-sent means of patient, peaceful aposto- 
late which realizes and gives new significance to the 
words of holy Scripture: “Their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth: and their words unto the ends of the 
world.” (Psalms, xviii, 5; Romans, x, 18.) 

Thus does it seem as if were renewed the miracle of 
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Pentecost when the different peoples who had assem- 
bled in Jerusalem from regions speaking various lan- 
guages heard the voice of Peter and the Apostles in 
their own tongue. 

With genuine delight We today make use of so won- 
derful an instrument in order to call to the attention of 
the Catholic world a memory worthy of being written 
in letters of gold on the calendar of the Church: The 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication on May 15, 1891, 
of the epoch-making social Encyclical of Leo XIII, the 
Rerum Novarum. 

It was in the profound conviction that the Church 
has not only the right but even the duty to make an 
authoritative pronouncement on the social question 
that Leo XIII addressed his message to the world. 


Guiwe Was Nort INTENDED 


He had no intention of laying down guiding principles 
of the purely practical, we might say the technical side 
of the social structure; for he was well aware of the 
fact—as Our immediate predecessor of saintly memory, 
Pius XI, pointed out ten years ago in his commemora- 
tive Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno—that the Church 
does not claim such a mission. 

In the general framework of labor to stimulate the 
sane and responsible development of all the energies, 
physical and spiritual, of individuals in their free organi- 
zation there opens up a wide field of action where the 
public authority comes in with its integrating and 
coordinating activity, exercised first through the local 
and professional corporations and finally in the activity 
of the State itself, whose higher moderating social 
authority has the important duty of forestalling the 
dislocations of economic balance arising from plurality 
and divergence of clashing interests, individual and 
collective. 

It is, on the other hand, the indisputable competence 
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of the Church, on that side of the social order where 
it meets and enters into contact with the moral order, 
to decide whether the bases of a given social system are 
in accord with the unchangeable order which God, our 
Creator and Redeemer, has shown us through the 
natural law and Revelation, that twofold manifestation 
to which Leo XIII appeals in his Encyclical, and with 
reason: For the dictates of the natural law and the 
truths of Revelation spring forth in a different manner, 
like two streams of water that do not flow against one 
another but together from the same Divine Source; 
and the Church, guardian of the supernatural Christian 
order in which nature and grace converge, must form 
the consciences even of those who are called upon to 
find solutions for the problems and the duties imposed 
by social life. From the form given to society, whether 
conforming or not to the Divine law, depends and 
emerges the good or ill of souls, depends, that is, the 
decision whether men, all called to be revived by the 
grace of Christ, do actually in the detailed course of 
their life breathe the healthy vivifying atmosphere of 
truth and moral virtue or the disease-laden and often 
fatal air of error and corruption. 

Before such a thought and such an anticipation how 
could the Church, loving mother that she is, solicitous 
for the welfare of her children, remain an indifferent 
onlooker in their danger, remain silent or feign not 
to see or take cognizance of social conditions which, 
whether one wills it or not, make difficult or practically 
impossible a Christian life in conformity with the 
precepts of the Divine Lawgiver? 


STRESSED MATERIALIST PERIL 


Conscious of such a grave responsibility, Leo XIII, 
addressing the Encyclical to the world, pointed out to 
the conscience of Christians the errors and dangers of 
the materialist Socialist conception, the fatal conse- 
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quences of economic liberalism so often unaware or 
forgetful or contemptuous of social duties, and exposed 
with masterly clarity and wonderful precision the prin- 
ciples that were necessary and suitable for improving 
—gradually and peacefully—the material and spiritual 
lot of the worker. 

If, beloved children, you ask Us today, after fifty 
years from the date of publication of the Encyclical, 
to what extent the efficacy of his message corresponds 
to its noble intentions, to its thought so full of truth, 
to the beneficient directions understood and suggested by 
its wise author, We feel that We must answer thus: 
It is precisely to render to Almighty God from the 
bottom of Our heart Our humble thanks for the gift 
which fifty years ago he bestowed on the Church in 
that Encyclical of His vicar on earth and to praise 
Him for the life-giving breath of the spirit which 
through it in ever-growing measure from that time on 
has blown on all mankind, that We on this Feast of 
Pentecost have decided to address you. 

Our predecessor, Pius XI, has already exalted in the 
first part of his commemorative Encyclical the splendid 
crop of good to which the Rerum Novarum like a fertile 
sowing had given rise. From it sprang forth a Catholic 
social teaching which gave to the children of the Church, 
priests and laymen, an orientation and method for 
social reconstruction which was overflowing with good 
effects; for, through it there arose in the Catholic field 
numerous and diverse beneficent institutions that were 
flourishing centers of reciprocal help for themselves 
and others. 

What an amount of well-being, material and natural; 
what spiritual and supernatural profit, has come to the 
workers and their families from the Catholic unions! 


ORGANIZATION HELPED OTHERS 


How efficacious and suited to the need has been the 
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help afforded by the syndicates and associations in favor 
of the agricultural and middle class to relieve their 
wants, defend them from injustice and in this way by 
soothing passion to save social peace from disorder! 

Nor was this the whole benefit. The Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, coming down to the people and greet- 
ing them with esteem and love, went deep into the 
hearts and esteem of the working class and inspired 
it with a sense of Christian sentiment and civil dignity; 
indeed, its powerful influence came with the passage 
of the years to expand and spread to such an extent 
that its norms became almost the common property of 
all men. 

And while the State in the Nineteenth Century, 
through excessive exaltation of liberty, considered as 
its exclusive scope the safe-guarding of liberty by law, 
Leo XIII admonished it that it had also the duty to 
interest itself in social welfare, taking care of the entire 
people and of all its members, especially the weak and 
the dispossessed, through a generous social program and 
the creation of a labor code. 

His call evoked a powerful response; and it is a 
clear duty of justice to recognize the progress which 
has been achieved in the lot of workers through the 
pains taken by civil authorities in many lands. Hence 
was it well said that the Rerum Novarum became the 
Magna Charta of Christian social endeavor. 

Meanwhile, there was passing a half-century which 
has left deep furrows and grievous disturbance in the 
domain of nations and society. The questions which 
social and especially economic changes and upheavals 
offered for moral consideration after the Rerum 
Novarum have been treated with penetrating acumen 
by our immediate predecessor in the Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. 

The ten years that have followed it have been no 
Jess fraught with surprises in social and economic life 
than the years before it and have finally poured their 
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dark and turbulent waters into the sea of war whose 
unforeseen currents may affect our economy and 
society. 


DiFFICULT TO TRACE FUTURE 


What problems and what particular undertakings, 
some perhaps entirely novel, our social life will present 
to the care of the Church at the end of this conflict, 
which sets so many peoples against one another, it is 
difficult at the moment to trace or foresee. 

If, however, the future has its roots in the past, if the 
experience of recent years is to be Our guide for the 
future, We feel We may avail ourselves of this com- 
memoration to give some further directive moral prin- 
ciples on three fundamental values of social and 
economic life; and We shall do this animated by the 
very spirit of Leo XIII and unfolding his views which 
were more than prophetic, presaging the social revolu- 
tion of the day. 

These three fundamental values, which are closely 
connected one with the other, mutually complementary 
and dependent, are: The use of material goods, labor 
and the family. 


THE Use or MATERIAL Goops 


The Encyclical Rerum Novarum expounds, on the 
question of property and man’s sustenance, principles 
which have lost nothing of their inherent vigor with 
the passage of time, and today, fifty years after, strike 
their roots deeper and retain their innate vitality. 

In Our Encyclical Sertum Laetitiae, directed to the 
Bishops of the United States of America, We called the 
attention of all to the basic idea of these principles, 
which consists, as We said, in the asertion of the unques- 
tionable need “that the goods which were created by 
God for all men should flow equally to all according 
to the principles of justice and charity.” 
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Every man as a living being gifted with reason has 
in fact from nature the fundamental right to make 
use of the material goods of the earth while it is left 
to the will of man and to the juridical statutes of 
nations to regulate in greater detail the actuation of 
this right. 

This individual right cannot in any way be sup- 
pressed, even by other clear and undisputed rights over 
material goods. 


DEMAND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Undoubtedly the natural order deriving from God 
demands also private property and the free reciprocal 
commerce of goods by interchange and gift as well 
as the functioning of the State as a control over both 
these institutions. But all this remains subordinated 
to the natural scope of material goods and cannot 
emancipate itself from the first and fundamental right 
which concedes their use to all men; but it should 
rather serve to make possible the actuation of this 
right in conformity with its scope. 

Only thus can we and must we insure that private 
property and the use of material goods bring to society 
peace and prosperity and long life, that they no longer 
set up precarious conditions which will give rise to 
struggles and jealousies and which are left to the 
mercy and the blind interplay of force and weakness. 

The native right to the use of material goods, 
intimately linked as it is to the dignity and other rights 
of the human person together with the statutes men- 
tioned above, provides man with a secure material 
basis of the highest import on which to rise to the 
fulfilment with reasonable liberty of his moral duties. 

The safe guardianship of this right will insure the 
personal dignity of man and will facilitate for him the 
attention to and fulfilment of that sum of stable duties 
and decisions for which he is directly responsible to 
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his Creator. Man has, in truth, the entirely personal 
duty to preserve and order to perfection his material 
and spiritual life, so as to secure the religious and moral 
scope which God has assigned to all men and has given 
them as the supreme norm, obliging always and every- 
where, before all other duties. 


FieLtp oF Pusiic AUTHORITY 


To safeguard the inviolable sphere of the rights of 
the human person and to facilitate the fulfilment of 
his duties should be the essential office of every public 
authority. Does not this flow from that genuine con- 
cept of the common good which the State is called upon 
to promote? 

Hence it follows that the care of such a common 
good does not imply a power so extensive over the 
members of the community that in virtue of it the 
public authority can interfere with the evolution of that 
individual activity which We have just described, 
decide on the beginning or the ending of human life, 
determine at will the manner of his physical, spiritual, 
religious and moral movements in opposition to the 
personal duties or rights of man and to this end abolish 
or deprive of efficacy his natural rights to material 
goods. 

To deduce such extension of power from the care 
of the common good would be equivalent to overthrow- 
ing the very meaning of the words “common good” 
and falling into the error that the proper scope of man 
on earth is society, that society is an end itself, that man 
has no other life which awaits him beyond that which 
ends here below. 

Likewise national economy, as it is the product of 
men who work together in the community of the State, 
has no other end than to secure without interruption 
the material conditions in which the individual life 
of the citizens may fully develop. Where this is secured 
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in a permanent way a people will be in true sense 
economically rich because the general well-being and 
consequently the personal right of all to the use of 
worldly goods is thus actuated in conformity with the 
purpose willed by the Creator. 

From this, beloved children, it will be easy for you 
to conclude that the economic riches of a people do 
not properly consist in the abundance of goods meas- 
ured according to a purely and solely material cal- 
culation of their worth but in the fact that such an 
abundance represents and offers really and effectively 
the material basis sufficient for the proper personal 
development of its members. 


Just DISTRIBUTION NEEDED 


If such a just distribution of goods were not secured 
or were effected imperfectly, the real scope of national 
economy would not be attained; for although there 
were at hand a lucky abundance of goods to dispose 
of, the people, in not being called upon to share them, 
would not be economically rich but poor. Suppose, 
on the other hand, that such a distribution is effected 
genuinely and permanently and you will see a people, 
even if it disposes of less goods, making itself economic- 
ally sound. 

These fundamental concepts regarding the riches 
and poverty of peoples it seems to Us particularly 
opportune to set before you today when there is a 
tendency to measure and judge such riches and poverty 
by balance sheets and by purely quantitative criteria 
of the need or the redundance of goods. If, instead, 
the scope of the national economy is correctly con- 
sidered, then it will become a guide for the efforts of 
statesmen and peoples and will enlighten them to walk 
spontaneously along a way which does not call for 
continual exactions in goods and blood but will give 
fruits of peace and general welfare. 
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LABOR 


With the use of material goods, you yourselves, dear 
children, see how labor is connected. The Rerum 
Novarum teaches that there are two essential char- 
acteristics of human labor: it is personal and it is 
necessary. It is personal because it is achieved through 
the exercise of man’s particular forces; it is necessary 
because without it one cannot secure what is indispens- 
able to life; and man has a natural, grave, individual 
obligation to maintain life. 

To the personal duty to labor imposed by nature 
corresponds and follows the natural right of each 
individual to make of labor the means to provide for 
his own life and that of his children; so profoundly 


is the empire of nature ordained for the preservation 
of man. 


ON THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


But note that such a duty and the corresponding right 
to work are imposed on and conceded to the individual 
in the first instance by nature and not by society as if 
man were nothing more than a mere slave or official 
of the community. From that it follows that the duty 
and the right to organize the labor of the people belong, 
above all, to the people immediately interested: the 
employers and the workers. 

If they do not fulfil their functions or cannot because 
of special extraordinary emergencies, then it falls back 
on the State to intervene in the field of labor and 
in the division and distribution of work according to 
the form and measure that the common good, properly 
understood, demands. 

In any case, every legitimate and beneficial inter- 
ference of the State in the field of labor should be such 
as to safeguard and respect its personal character, both 
in the broad outlines and as far as possible in what 
concerns its execution; and this will happen if the 
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norms of the State do not abolish or render impossible 
the exercise of other rights and duties equally personal, 
such as the right to give God His due worship; the 
right to marry; the right of husband and wife, of father 
and mother to lead a married domestic life; the right 
to reasonable liberty in the choice of a state of life and 
the fulfilment of a true vocation; a personal right, this 
last, if there ever was one, belonging to the spirit of 
man and sublime when the higher imprescriptible rights 
of God and of the Church meet, as in the choice and 
fulfilment of the priestly and religious vocations. 


THE FaMILy 


According to the teaching of the Rerum Novarum 
nature itself has closely joined private property with 
the existence of human society and its true civilization 
and in a very special manner with the existence and 
development of the family. Such a link appears more 
than obvious. Should not private property secure for 
the father of a family the healthy liberty he needs in 
order to fulfil the duties assigned him by the Creator, 
regarding the physical, spiritual and religious welfare 
of the family? 

In the family the nation finds the natural and fecund 
roots of its greatness and power. If private property 
has to conduce to the good of the family, all public 
standards and specially those of the State which regu- 
late its possession must not only make possible and 
preserve such a function—a function in the natural 
order under certain aspects superior to all others—but 
must also perfect it ever more. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY Is VITAL 


A so-called civil progress would in fact be unnatural 
which—either through the excessive burdens imposed 
or through exaggerated direct interference—were to 
render private property void of significance, practically 
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taking from the family and its head the freedom to 
follow the scope set by God for the perfection of family 
life. 

Of all the goods that can be the object of private 
property none is more conformable to nature, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Rerum Novarum, than the 
land, the holding in which the family lives, and from 
the products of which it draws all or part of its sub- 
sistence. 

And it is the spirit of the Rerum Novarum to state 
that as a rule only that stability which is rooted in one’s 
own holding makes of the family the most vital and 
most perfect and fecund cell of society, joining up in 
a brilliant manner in its progressive cohesion the 
present and future generations. 

If today the concept of the creation of vital spaces 
is at the center of social and political aims, should not 
one, before all else, think of the vital space of the family 
and free it of the fetters of conditions which do not 
permit even to formulate the idea of a homestead of 
one’s ownP 

Our planet, with all its extent of oceans and seas and 
lakes, with mountains and plains covered with eternal 
snows and ice, with great deserts and tractless lands 
is not all the same, without habitable regions and vital 
spaces now abandoned to wild natural vegetation and 
well suited to be cultivated by man to satisfy his needs 
and civil activities; and more than once it is inevitable 
that some families, migrating from one spot to another, 
should go elsewhere in search of a new homeland. 

Then, according to the teaching of the Rerum 
Novarum, the right of the family to a vital space is 
recognized. When this happens, emigration attains its 
natural scope as experience often shows; We mean the 
more favorable distribution of men on the earth’s sur- 
face suitable to colonies of agricultural workers; 
that surface which God created and prepared for the 
use of all. 
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Botu Parties WouLp GAIN 


If the two parties, those who agree to leave their 
native land and those who agree to admit the new- 
comers, remain anxious to eliminate as far as possible 
all obstacles to the birth and growth of real confidence 
between the country of emigration and that of immigra- 
tion, all those affected by such a transference of people 
and places will profit by the transaction. The families 
will receive a plot of ground which will be native land 
for them in the true sense of the word. The quickly 
inhabited countries will be relieved and their people 
will acquire new friends in foreign countries; and the 
States which receive the emigrants will acquire indus- 
trious citizens. In this way the nations which give and 
those which receive will both contribute to the increased 
welfare of man and the progress of human culture. 

These are the principal concepts of man, beloved 
children, with which We should wish even now to share 
in the future organization of that new order which 
the world expects and hopes will arise from the seething 
ferment of the present struggle to set the peoples at 
rest in peace and justice. 

What remains for Us but, in the spirit of Leo XIII 
and in accordance with his advice and purpose, to 
exhort you to continue to promote the work which the 
last generation of your brothers and sisters had begun 
with such stanch courageP Do not let die in your 
midst and fade away the insistent call of the social 
Encyclical, that voice which indicates to the Faithful 
in the supernatural regeneration of mankind the moral 
obligation to cooperate in the arrangement of society 
and especially of economic life, exhorting those who 
share in this life to action no less than the estate itself. 

Is not this a sacred duty for every ChristianP Do not 
let the external difficulties put you off, dear children; 
do not be upset by the obstacle of the growing paganism 
of public life. 
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Warns oF UNHEALTHY THEORIES 


Do not let yourselves be misled by the manufacturers 
of errors and unhealthy theories, those deplorable 
trends not of increase but of decomposition and of cor- 
ruption of the religious life; currents of thought which 
hold that since redemption belongs to the sphere of 
supernatural grace and is, therefore, exclusively the 
work of God, there is no need for us to cooperate on 
earth. 

Oh, lamentable ignorance of the work of God! 
“Professing themselves to be wise they became fools.” 
(Romans, i:22). 

As if the first efficacy of grace were not to cooperate 
with our sincere efforts to fulfil every day the com- 
mandments of God as individuals and as members 
of society; as if for the last 2,000 years there had not 
lived nor persevered in the soul of the Church the 
sense of the collective responsibility of all for all; so 
that souls were moved and are moved even to heroic 
charity, the souls of the monks who cultivated the land, 
those who freed slaves, those who healed the sick, 
those who spread the Faith, civilization and science 
to all ages and all peoples, to create social conditions 
which alone are capable of making possible and feas- 
ible for all a life worthy of a man and of a Christian. 

But you who are conscious and convinced of this 
sacred responsibility must not ever be satisfied with this 
widespread public mediocrity in which the majority 
of men cannot, except by heroic acts of virtue, observe 
the divine precepts which are always and in all cases 
inviolable. 


Stresses INspirED MESSAGE 


If between the ideal and this realization there appears 
even now an evident lack of proportion; if there have 
been failures, common indeed to all human activity, 
if divergencies of view arose on the way followed or to 
be followed, all this should not make you depressed or 
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slow up your step or give rise to lamentations or 
recriminations nor should it make you forget the con- 
soling fact that the inspired message of the Pope of 
the Rerum Novarum sent forth a living and clear 
stream of strong social sense, sincere and disinterested ; 
a stream which, if it be now partly perhaps covered by 
a landslide of divergent and overpowering events, 
tomorrow when the ruin of this world hurricane is 
cleared at the outset of that reconstruction of a new 
social order which is a desire worthy of God and of 
man, will infuse new courage and a new wave of pro- 
fusion and growth in the garden of human culture. 

Keep burning the noble flame of a brotherly social 
spirit which fifty years ago was rekindled in the hearts 
of your fathers by the luminous torch of the words of 
Leo XIII; do not permit it to lack for nourishment; 
let it flare up through your homage and not die quenched 
by an unworthy, timid, cautious inaction in face of 
the needs of the poor among our brethren, or be over- 
come by the dust and dirt carried by the whirlwind of 
the anti-Christian or non-Christian spirit. 


CALL TO INCREASE EFFORT 


Nourish it; keep it alive; increase it. Make this 
flame burn more brightly; carry it wherever a groan 
of suffering, a lament of misery, a cry of pain, reaches 
you; feed it evermore with the heat of a love drawn 
from the heart of your Redeemer, to which the month 
that now begins is consecrated. 

Go to that Divine Heart meek and humble, refuge 
of all comfort in the fatigue and responsibility of the 
active life; it is the heart of Him Who, to every act 
genuine and pure, given in His name and in His spirit 
in favor of the suffering, the hard-pressed, of those 
abandoned by the world or deprived of all goods and 
fortune, has promised the eternal reward of the blessed. 
You blessed of My Father! What you have done to 
the least of my brethren you have done it to Me! 








Christian Integralism 
Witrrep G. Lauer, S.J. 


Reprinted from CurIsTIAN SociAL ART QUARTERLY 


E NEED a word that will sum up our whole 

position, our right relation to the material world, 
to our work, to our fellowmen, and to God. We have a 
word in “Christian Integralism” that seems to sum up, 
and from which we can expand our whole view of the 
universe. To be integral means to be whole. To be 
whole means to be holy. To be whole and holy means 
to be happy. To be holy and happy is the end of our 
being. 

When we are holy our lives give praise and glory to 
God, and in so doing we find our peace and happiness. 
Praise and peace, holiness and happiness are simul- 
taneous ends of life, of prayer, of liturgical worship— 
which in the Mass is a Sacrifice of praise and a sacra- 
ment of peace giving glory to God, bringing peace to 
men. To attain the ends of his being gives a man whole- 
ness, gives a man health, gives him the salus animae 
which we call salvation. 

Man is a dependent creature and so finds his whole- 
ness in dependence. Man’s body with its senses depends 
upon physical things. Man’s soul with its powers 
depends upon the body and senses. Man’s body and 
soul are mutually dependent and complement each other 
but are still dependent, because man depends, body 
and soul, on others to fulfil his corporal and spiritual 
needs. Man, body and soul, and mankind, body and 
soul, are dependent on God, Creator and Father. 

Hence man finds his wholeness in the right use of 
matter for the corporal and spiritual needs of himself 
and others, for the praise and service of God. Hence 
man finds holiness and happiness in the right use o: 
things for the love of God and man. Thus man becomes 
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integral by the work of his soul and body on the 
material world about him, by shaping it with love for 
the needs of others and by offering his work to God, 
his Father. In so doing he finds personal integrity by 
the joint work of soul and body; he finds social integrity 
by the joint work with, and for, others; and he finds 
supernatural integrity by the joint work with, and for, 
God, cooperating with His grace which elevates man’s 
nature and unites him to the source and end of his 
being. Man becomes integral by becoming a complete 
person. He becomes a complete person by extending 
his personality to other men, to the things he makes, 
and by dedicating his person and all that he has and 
does to God, his Father. 

Personal, social, and supernatural integrity was once 
a free gift of God—when God endowed Adam with 
the gift of integrity. Then God sent His spirit into man 
sanctifying man’s nature, pouring light into his mind 
and strength into his will, guiding his sensible appetites 
in the right use of the visible creation. And man became 
one, whole, integral—with himself, uniting body and 
soul; with others, uniting man with man; and with 
God, uniting man with God. 

But man in Adam sinned and so cut off at the very 
source the integrating force that made him one and 
whole. Then with the key of integrity lost, his faculties 
of mind and senses of body each sought their own ends, 
independently of the whole man, independently of 
others, independently of God. 

And by this act of independence he lost the harmoni- 
ous dependencies between all things, all men, and God. 
He became centerless, centrifugal, disordered, disinte- 
grated, and so lost his wholeness, holiness, his health and 
happiness. He lost his happiness by substituting pleasure 
of sense and of pride, by following concupiscences for 
riches, pleasures, honors. He was given work and 
suffering as a penance and as a discipline to re-integrate 
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himself, and was promised a Saviour as a new prin- 
ciple of personal and social integration. 

In the fullness of time Christ came, integrating in 
His Person the natures of God and of man. Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost the Word was made Flesh and 
dwelt among us. Challenging the world with its stand- 
ard of riches, pleasures, and honors, He began the 
Christian Revolution with its standard of poverty, suf- 
fering, and humiliation. He began to do and to teach 
living as a poor man, working as an honest craftsman, 
humbling Himself by becoming obedient to Mary and 
Joseph, and later, to the death on the Cross. For which 
cause God exalted Him. 

And after His Resurrection and Ascension He sent 
down His Holy Spirit into the souls of men making 
them one with each other and with Himself, living on 
mystically in men, extending Himself in time and 
space, taking to Himself new hands and feet, new 
minds and hearts. And by His indwelling Spirit He 
lived in them to will and desire to be poor, to work 
and suffer, to be meek and humble of heart. 

So in the early ages of Christendom men loved one 
another and were of one mind and heart in praying 
and working together, in ministering the works of 
mercy. In so.doing they taught the ancient pagans 
what Christianity was like. They taught them the 
essence of Christianity through the irresistible apolo- 
getic of charity so that the pagans remarked how these 
Christians loved one another and asked to be taken 
to the fold, to be enfolded in Christian love. 

But to be free to love one another they had to be 
poor in spirit and detached from worldly riches, pleas- 
ures and honor. Then only could they give freely of 
things to the poor and take of their abundance to 
supply men’s needs so that none were needy among 
them, for they held all things in common. So they 
lived. So Christ lived in them, in holy poverty, in 
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working and suffering, in humbleness of heart as He 
had taught them. 

Then the religious Orders sprang up and spread, and 
men and women vowed holy poverty, holy chastity, and 
humble obedience. After that Europe became one 
in the Faith and men became one, whole, integral. 
Man’s soul was integrated to his body by intelligent 
working of the land and the crafts, and man was inte- 
grated to man by working with, and for, others in the 
functional organs of the workers’ guilds. And the 
things of the earth were integrated to man, and man 
was integrated to Christ and all was offered to God. 

But to offer it fittingly men built the House of God, 
working anonymously for the glory of God. And they 
housed God in beauty. Here they brought their gifts 
for the morning sacrifice and for the support of the 
priest and for the needs of the poor: and the goodness 
in the House of God flowed over into the House of 
Hospitality. 

The Christian man worked as a free man because 
the spirit of poverty freed him from the profit motive 
and freed him to work for the good of others and for 
the good of the thing made. So the Christian man, 
working as a free man, made things that were works 
of art and works of mercy, works done well for the 
needs of others. And the Christian man worked as a 
free man because he accepted work willingly as a 
discipline and a penance and not as a drudgery and 
slavery. Thus he was free to take pains, to work with 
patience, to acquire skill. And the Christian man 
worked as a free man because the spirit of humility 
freed him from self-exhibition and enabled him to 
express objective beauty. 

But soon this spirit of holy poverty, work, and 
humility was lost, and man began to work for profit 
and not for use, to express sensuous naturalism instead 
of a spiritual idea, to exhibit the skill of the worker 
instead of the good of the work. As a result art was 
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for the rich patron and not for all. It became elabo- 
rately embellished and lacked chaste simplicity. It 
became self-centered instead of selfless devotion. Art 
and man lost ascetical integrity. Man became man-cen- 
tered instead of God-centered, and in becoming man- 
centered he became less than a man. Both man and 
art lost wholeness, soundness, sanity. 

This was the spirit of the pagan Renaissance with 
its greed for riches, pleasures, honors; and which drew 
man from God and centered him in man. Then fol- 
lowed the Protestant Revolt which drew man from 
God’s authority and gave birth to individualism. Finally 
there came the Industrial Revolution which drew 
man from making things for use, to make them for 
profit. 

The Industrial Revolution disintegrated man’s body 
and soul for he no longer used soul to command his 
body in the use of tools, but became instead the tool of 
a tool. And so today man no longer controls the use 
of the tool, but the capitalist owns and controls the 
use of the machine and buys man on the labor market 
to man the machine: and as a result man is unmanned, 
becoming a machine and not a man, becoming a thing 
and not a person. 

Individualism has disintegrated man socially so that 
he no longer finds his completion and wholeness in 
union with his fellowmen. Collectivism and Totali- 
tarianism have disintegrated man religiously, by up- 
rooting him from God and giving him over to the 
State. As a result of these disintegrating forces man lies 
prostrate, disorganized, atomized, and looks for a way 
to put himself and society together. 

He looks for personal integrity, for integrity as a 
worker and artist. He looks for social integrity among 
workers of every race and class. He looks for religious 
integrity to find union and wholeness in God. He looks 
for integral organism where he will find wholeness in 
his work, in others, in God. He looks and longs for 
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organic integrity, for a Christian Integralism—the end 
of his being. 

But to find this Christian Integralism he must sur- 
render himself to Christ, he must put on Christ, he 
must allow that mind to be in him which was in Christ 
Jesus. He must allow Christ to live in him, to work 
in him, to work for the good of others, to do good work. 
He must renounce with Christ the world with its 
riches, pleasures, and honors, and seek with Christ the 
joys and blessedness of holy poverty of spirit, of holy 
work and suffering, of holy humility. In this holiness 
he shall find his wholeness and happiness both as a 
Christian, and as a worker and artist. For his work, 
like his life, must be detached from greed, must be 
chaste and simple and must be selfless. Then, when he 
has become poor in spirit, pure and humble of heart, 
he will be free—free to make things well, free to make 
his work, art; free to make his works of art, works of 
mercy, and free to make his works of mercy, works 
of art done with joy and love, done with skill and 
perfection. Then when his works of mercy are done 
with perfection, he, the worker, becomes perfect. 

When he works then, God works in him to make him 
into the image of His Son. For when man makes a work 
of art of what needs making, then God makes of man 
the worker, a work of art, a saint. For then the Holy 
Spirit of Christ shall work in him both to will and 
desire; and the fire of the spirit shall light and heat 
and cleanse his mind, his heart, his will. 

Then the Holy Spirit shall integrate him to God by 
the renewal of faith, hope and charity—the theological 
virtues that unite man to God; and by the renewal of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance—the moral 
virtues that integrate man in the right use of material 
things for the good of men and the glory of God. 
Then shall the spirit of love renew the face of the 
earth by making things lovely, out of love for God and 
man. Then shall he make well what needs making by 
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contemplating and planning, according to the end to be 
sought, according to the materials to be used, according 
to the form to be achieved, according to the tools to 
be used. He will then integrate mind, body, and matter, 
making himself integral and making an integral work 
of art. 

And when his work of art becomes a work of mercy, 
by supplying the needs of others, he becomes integrated 
to society and can come and lay his gift on the altar 
for he has already been reconciled to his brother. And 
his work can be swept up into the great Redemptive 
work of the Sacrifice of the Mass. Then, when with 
love and forgiveness, he asks forgiveness and brings 
his gifts, his life and work, and lays them on the altar 
through the Offertory offering of bread and wine and 
sees his gifts transmuted into the Body and Blood of 
Christ, when he consecrates himself to Christ, dying to 
the world with Christ, and has the priest bless his 
gifts with the haec omnia benedicis, then does the whole 
universe, groaning and travailing under the sins of 
men, find its redemption in the redeemed sons of men. 
Mankind and all things find redemption and integration, 
with, through, and, in Christ, to the glory of the Father. 

And when we gather around the banquet table of 
peace and reconciliation to receive each one the Prince 
of Peace and are made one with Christ and each other 
—and when the priest blesses us and sends us on our 
mission with his /fe, Missa est, we will go forth as 
integral Catholics to radiate Christ to men, to draw all 
men and all things to a headship in Christ until men 
become integral in Christ, until Christ becomes integ- 
ral in men. “For all things are yours, you are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” 








A Pastoral Letter 


ARCHBISHOP GROEBER OF FREIBURG IM BREISGAU 


Reprinted from Tue Tastet, April 12, 1941 


N this courageous and highly important letter, the 

Archbishop says that he regards it as his unshakable 
duty to speak now in this time so full of decisions, and 
to speak as becomes the time. He then continues: 

Now pay attention, dear members of the archdiocese, 
so that you can fully realize that I act in fulfilment of 
my episcopal duties. It cannot be denied that recent 
years have brought us great changes, restrictions and 
losses (Untergaenge) such as we hardly experienced 
before. You know, among other things, we had devel- 
oped an extensive youth organization, and many associa- 
tions in many spheres. Apart from slight remnants 
and exceptions these have disappeared. Even our oppo- 
nents in the sphere of religion and philosophy of life 
will understand that we feel strongly about the fact 
that ruins are now mournfully around us, instead of 
our former places of work. 

Let us confess that we are often accused of subcon- 
sciously wanting to disturb national unity and concord 
with our work in educational matters or elsewhere. But 
precisely as did the World War, the present gigantic 
struggle of arms testifies to the fact that the German 
qualities of heroism ennoble teachers and scholars of 
our monastic institutions and members of our Catholic 
organization no less than other Germans. This fact 
seems to me to prove that Christian moral education 
preserves the national heritage intact. The liberty which 
was previously granted to us, in which we could medi- 
tate in the Christian spirit and could be active in reli- 
gious communities, imposed on us the double duty of 
making a supreme effort and a supreme sacrifice. The 
German cultural life, too, was thoroughly cultivated in 
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its modern adaptations in our schools and in our 
organizations. In this respect I may be allowed to 
ascribe to myself a reliable judgment, because for 
decades I have been active in monastic schools and 
in many organizations. I always endeavored to foster 
the national idea, to proclaim just social ideas, and to 
cultivate and deepen love towards the German home- 
land. 

Perhaps someone might make an interjection here, 
and say “do not disturb the rest of the dead in their 
graves, and do not unnecessarily reopen the wounds 
which are closing. Rather send us a word of religious 
exhortation and encouragement.” To this I reply: 
Should we not be permitted, at least, one glance of 
retrospective sorrow at the sacrifices made, at the 
efforts made and the achievements reached, for which 
we can take the responsibility before God and before 
our German conscience? Not only deceased human 
beings, but great spiritual riches and destroyed hopes 
too, deserve our remembrance. As far as the word of 
the Bishop is concerned, however, not only is that to 
be considered religious and edifying which concerns 
faith and prayer in the proper sense of the word, but 
undeniably every other word, too, which breaks the 
ways of God to the souls, removes and overcomes 
obstacles and discovers and banishes dangers. 

You know it: the Catholic religion is by no means only 
a firm supernatural faith, only Holy Mass, Sacraments 
and prayer. It is also virile defense, that is to say, 
courageous championing if need be, such as the examples 
of Christ and His Apostles and of the other great 
Christian fighters prove to us. Religion embraces man 
as a whole: his reason and his will, his memory and his 
emotions, but also—let us take it to heart—his character. 
Christian character, however, demands that one openly 
and with a raised visor champions one’s supreme and 
most holy values without fear and without treachery, 
and stands erect in honesty and loyalty, both as an 
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individual and as a citizen. This precisely is its most 
venerable trait. 

It may perhaps be argued against me that the monastic 
schools and confessional societies and many another 
institution, the deplorable loss of which came in rapid 
succession, do not belong to the essence of the Church. 
We do not deny in principle that the Church can also 
continue to be active without these organizations, but, 
on the other hand, we know that Christ and His 
Apostles called to life the first organization. We also 
know that the Church itself is a great world-embracing 
organism, and that the early Christians already created 
individual organizations and brotherhoods. Let me 
finally mention that our organizations were real legal 
channels through which Christian ideas poured into 
the endangered youth and the remaining strata of 
Catholic Christendom during the era of menacing 
Marxism. Was not this already a great service done 
to the Fatherland, for which we deserve gratitude? In 
point of fact, the new State offered its protection— 
Article 31 of the Reich’s Concordat. 

As far as our Christian schools are concerned, how- 
ever, we derived their justification from the charge of 
teaching imposed on us by Our Lord and the religious 
traditions of our people. They are in conformity 
with the clear will of innumerable Catholic parents 
and the legal provisions and guarantees which still exist 
up to the present day, although they are occasionally 
being falsely disputed. As these channels of Christian 
teaching and Christian life have now been closed and 
blocked in many places, the former monastic teachers 
—who are all without exception of German stock—are 
suffering a grievous, unexpected and undeserved fate. 

This is the more deplorable, as it is apparent that the 
influx of an un-Christian philosophy has increased to a 
menacing degree. Two spiritual worlds are now facing 
each other in Greater Germany, and it must be said, 
unfortunately, that they act on each other like fire and 
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water. As we shall set out later on, the essentials of 
Christianity are being openly denied. We cannot help 
feeling that, in spite of all assertions to the contrary, not 
only a rift in the sphere of doctrines, religious and 
philosophic, becomes apparent, but also a rejection of 
Catholic man gua man. Not only is our faith scorned as 
a thing of the past, and rejected as something contrary 
to the racial spirit, and as an anti-German principle; 
we ourselves, we professors of the Christian faith, who, 
after all, still number several millions, are being repre- 
sented with increasing frequency as out of date and 
eternally obsolete. The reason adduced is that the vig- 
orous life of the present age and of a world-dominating 
Great German future, was only springing from the 
newly-opened Nordic founts and from that modern 
spirit which inspires those who imbibe it to the full 
while despising the Christian well. Let it be said to 
my grief that with this the rift in the German people 
has become undeniable. Whoever lives among the 
people with open eyes and ears know that I by no means 
exaggerate. Only too often he feels with an almost bit- 
ter sorrow that many, particularly of the newly-moulded 
young people, feel themselves infinitely superior to us 
priests and bishops. 

I myself had hopes, under the influence of a pardon- 
able optimism, that at least the present terrible clash 
of arms would bring about a change. I had deceived 
myself. It almost seems to me that the rejection and 
“shelving” of Germans who are convinced Christians 
is being carried out even more openly than in the years 
before the war. “National community”—a much used 
German phrase which we sincerely welcome—is a won- 
derful German aim. May it not, in contradiction with 
itself, unite only one section of the people and carry 
them upwards, while excluding others as of inferior 
value and, therefore, of inferior rightsP Each genuine 
community is based on confidence. Confidence, how- 
ever, is not engendered by distrust. 
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There is an educational theory which also takes the 
grown-ups and the national groups into account. The 
personal tensions could not increase and stiffen. Is the 
glorious brotherhood-in-arms, which obliges millions of 
German Catholic men to stake their lives, to be bur- 
dened with the grievous message that the fight against 
the Church and against Christianity is raging ever more 
violently at home? That it wants to force a kind of 
preliminary decision already during their absence? It 
is said—let us hope that it is not true—that there are 
many among the German people who passionately long 
for this, and who are bent on this aim with a kind of 
fanatical remorselessness. Why? The main reason 
which is being adduced is that through the fault of 
Christianity the German people had undergone a false 
evolution, and that the unconvertible Christians have 
to be outlawed as an obstacle to the new and eternally 
German, because they oppose the triumphal march of 
the new philosophy like an old wall or a heap of ruins. 

Many Germans believe that Christianity is the enemy 
of the German people. Modern German man goes the 
whole way without any consideration. The modern, un- 
Christian German permits no half measures and no 
tolerance. Whatever shows any connection with Chris- 
tianity, say very many of our Volksgenossen, must be 
driven out mercilessly from schools and public institu- 
tions, from legislation, from science and art, from wel- 
fare institutions, from German man. Very often bitter 
resistance is encountered from the adults. So youth 
must be educated in the new spirit without consideration 
for the wishes of the parents. We know of utterances 
which can have no other aim than to create antagonism 
in the growing German against his Catholic parents. 
If they continually increase and show an obstinate aim, 
then we are forced to let ourselves be roused. We must 
regard Christian youth in some places as being in 
danger for its religion. In other places we regard it as 
subjected to an anti-religious influence and almost lost. 
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The anti-Christians do not in wartime take any 
drastic measures in their struggle for the soul of the 
child. But what will happen after the war? Serenity, 
without defense, is good in the face of personal injus- 
tice, but not when the salvation of souls is at stake. 
Jesus Christ said “Who is not with Me is against Me. 
I have not come to bring peace but the sword.” It 
would be sinful to remain inactive while enemies break 
unhindered into the children’s souls. “Whosoever de- 
fileth one of these little ones who believe in Me,” that 
is who causes the sin of heresy, “it were better if a 
mill-stone were hung about his neck and he were 
drowned in the deepest sea.” Is freedom of conscience 
only valid if it works against usP Is it so certain that 
the great future of our people, which means so much 
to us, can be based on anti-Christian foundations? Have 
we not unmistakable signs that youth deprived of 
Christianity gives little pleasure and honor to its 
country? Is it so impossible that through this lack of 
Christianity, a fatal misdevelopment is starting? 

We trust in God Who strengthens men by His trials, 
in the courage of faith, the unity of the Catholics, the 
conscientiousness of the parents, the efficacy of those 
laws which still exist and the justice of those who 
lead Germany to victorious greatness with the help of 
God. If they would but recognize fraternally that we 
are truly German people prepared for sacrifice, then 
our people would not regret it during or after the war. 











Some Things New and Old 


SCIENCE AND THE CHURCH 


I am told by an anti-Catholic propagandist that 
the Church has always set its face against scientific 
research. Why is that? 


There is no why about it. It just is not so. The 
foundations of modern science were practically all laid 
by patient research and discoveries made by Catholic 
scholars. Even the silly case of Galileo was not at all 
like the enemies of the Church would make it out to be. 

Nowadays our Catholic colleges and universities are 
so widely known and respected in the field of scientific 
research, that there is no need to stress that end oi 
the question. But let us look back a few centuries, to 
the years when, so we are told, the Church and church- 
men groveled in the fog of scientific ignorance and 
bigoted hostility to all things scientific. 

Basil Valentine, who was born in Russia in 1394, 
first started analytical chemistry on its way. Amerigo 
Vespucci, an Italian born in 1451, was versed in mathe- 
matics and navigation. Anatomical science in its mod- 
ern form we owe to Andreas Vesalius, born at Brus- 
sels in 1514. Francois Vieta, born in France 1540, is 
considered the father of modern algebra. Canal locks 
were invented by Leonardo da Vinci, born in Italy 
1452, who was a great scientist as well as one of the 
world’s master painters. The first complete galvanic 
battery was invented by Alessandro Volta, born in 
Italy 1745. And to come nearer to our own day, there 
was the Jesuit Father, Francesco de Vico, an Italian 
born in 1805, who is said to have discovered at least 
eight comets. 

These are just a few names from a hundred or more 
Catholics whose names are well known in the world 
of science. 
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RoMAN Rota 


W hat is the Roman Rota, and what are its functions? 


The Sacred Roman Rota is a Tribunal, not a Con- 
gregation. It is what is known as a court of first 
instance, that is to say, it is bound to give reasons 
for its decisions. The Sacred Congregations, on the 
other hand, issue decrees and are in no way obliged 
to give reasons for their decisions. It is true, of course, 
that the Sacred Congregations often publish decrees 
which are in answer to questions that have been brought 
up for settlement, and these answers have the force 
of law. 

The Rota was first established in the 13th century, 
but in 1908 Pope Pius X re-established the Tribunal, 
and since 1929, the year of the Lateran Treaty between 
the Holy See and Italy, the Rota has also been a court 
of appeal from the civil and criminal tribunals of 
Vatican City. 

The court of the Roman Rota consists of ten judges, 
who are called auditors. These are doctors in theology 
and canon law, and together they form a college of 
prelates presided over by a Dean. The Dean is Mon- 
signor Julius Grazioli, and the sessions of the tribunal 
are held in the Palace of the Datary in Vatican City. 

This tribunal is better known in its faculty as a court 
of appeal from the diocesan courts in matrimonial cases. 
Since it is a Christian tribunal, the Rota hears appeals 
only from baptized appellants. 

As to the number of matrimonial cases heard, the 
most recent report states that from the entire world 
only seventy-six requests for matrimonial annulments 
were presented. Of these cases, the Rota upheld the 
validity of fifty-five marriages, and granted a decree 
of nullity in only twenty-one cases. And, lest there be 
some mistaken notion that money can win a favorable 
verdict in the Rota, eleven of the cases heard were free, 
because the plaintiffs were without funds to pay the 
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expenses. There is a corps of advocates or lawyers 
attached to the Rota, and the tribunal assigns an advo- 
cate free of charge when plaintiffs are unable to pay. 


THE SIN OF EDEN 


Why did God punish our first parents, and through 
them all mankind, for eating the forbidden apple? 


There is nothing in Holy Scripture, which is our sole 
source of evidence, that says God imposed a punish- 
ment on Adam and Eve, and all their posterity, because 
they ate a forbidden apple. 

The text of Scripture says this: “But of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat. For 
in what day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die 
the death.” And in Genesis 3, verse 5, the serpent says 
to Eve: “For God doth know that in what day soever 
you shall eat thereof, your eyes shall be opened: and 
you shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil.” 

That plainly says nothing at all about an apple. 
What God forbad our first parents to do was to eat 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. In other 
words, God forbad Adam and Eve to seek out a cer- 
tain kind of knowledge that in the Divine plan it was 
forbidden to man to know. 

And as that knowledge was the knowledge of good 
and evil, it is obvious that in their first state of inno- 
cence Adam and Eve knew good but not evil. The 
bait that the serpent offered to Eve to tempt her was 
this saying, that their eyes should be opened and they 
should be as Gods, knowing both good and evil. 

So we are not to think that God was so arbitrary as 
to punish them and their posterity, for so simple a 
thing as the eating of an apple. Their sin was, first, 
disobedience to the Divine command and, second, by 
that disobedience seeking knowledge which God had 
said man was never to attain and at the same time 
remain innocent. 








